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MARGARET ; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 


LETTER XXIX. 
. London, ——. 
Degar Emrty,—After this experiment, I think I never 


again shall yield credence to a slanderous tale, but make 
rances may be, 
men’s actions, of 
what a miserable day 
and night should I have escaped, had I come to this wise 
scohaion after ing Miss Mordaunt’s tale. 

To-day I felt very unwell, and did not go out; about 
two o’clock dear ly Susan called; she very kindly 
would not oppress me by noticing my indisposition seri- 
ualyy busehatted = approaching excursion, which 

to take place at 3 most fashionable people leav- 

London during that week, lest they might be suspected 
off partaking in the vulgar hilarity and amusement pre- 
for jovial plebeians. In the midst of our conversa- 
ion, Duncan announced Sir William Tyrrell; I felt 
t in great i 3 he entered the room, 
is hand the 1 little boy; I believe it 

been more decorous oe we np fave: + 

but [ thoughtless! e dear child’s 
issed him, which fortanataly, however, con- 
my crimson cheek and flurried manner, The little 
fellow had no shyness, but climbed on — knee familiarly, 
won my heart completely, I hugged him 
closely; for I was always fond of children, when pretty 
and ing like this one. 
to Lad 


ph 


ptity 


: 


Sir William had been speak- 
i y Susan meanwhile ; but turning to me, said, 
‘Leuetsies this little fellow will make bis own way, and 
be my excuse fora liberty I am going to take: will you 
credit it, ladies, that short as my intance has been 
with Miss Campbell, I venture to ask of her aifavour, which 
will not only involve her in trouble and anxiety, but may 
even, in this pure country, render her liable to censure 
and scandal.’ He but as I looked for his request, 
he continued,—‘ Will you, Margaret, be a mother, for a 
time at least, to this poor boy, whilst his own is oe 
and sick?’ I felt affected re anes a 

thought the proposition coming from him was indelicate, 
answered as well as I could, ‘ Most willingly ; he shall 
stay with me for ever.’—‘ Your ready hn meg was 
what I own I expected,’ he replied; ‘ to gain your 
uncle’s sanction, I need only relate the mournful tale of 
his mother’s fate.’ Fortanately for our curiosity, Walter 
Campbell at that moment entered ; he overheard the last 
part of the conversation. ‘ What is that you say,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘ slandering me behind my back, detracting 
from my manly character, by laying the sin of tenderness 
to my charge? Ah, ’ ‘advancing to me and 
pinching my cheek, ‘I am glad you have such a pretty 


laything.’ 
. Sr Wiliam. ‘ Will you suffer her to keep it for my 
sake, or rather (and I thought he blushed) for pity’s sake ?’ 
Walter * What:do you mean, my friend ?? 








stupid enough, having nothing to play with, and to con. 
cea. oy comprereanens and confusion. 

Sir William. 1 believe I am very singular in some of 
my notions; yet I cannot regret that larity, but 
rather wish others would agree with me. re some 
ladies I dare not make the avowal of these opinions, 
but you, I trust (bowing to Lady Susan and myself’) will 
forgive if you do not approve. One of the crying injus- 
tices of the age is the partiality men show towards them- 
selves, and the severity they practise against females, for 
a lapse of chastity; if a failure in this virtue be worthy of 
anathema here and hereafter, surely both parties are 
equally criminal ; or if one only ought to suffer, the male 
is the more guilty; for he made the laws forbidding the 
free intercourse of the sexes, yet tempts the weaker, b 
persuasion, promises, or bribes, to break them; eac 
method uaworthy the party who knows he shall puny 
both shame and punishment.’—Now, thonght I, as he 
paused for an instant, the murder comes out; he. will ask 
me to receive this favourite of hie as a visitor, and I 
looked silly enough,’ from a variety of emotions, 

(To be continued.) 





ZAIDE AND ZAIDA. 
A TALE OF MOORISH SPAIN. 
By Pario-Tcna. 





Durine the reign of Boandelin, commonly called the 
Little King of Granada, Zuide, a young and noble Moor of 
the renowned lineage of the Abencerrages, became deep!y 
enamoured of a beautiful maiden whom he casually saw 
for an instant at a grated window in the suburbs of the 
city of Almeria, one evening, just as the summons of the 
Muezzin from the neighbouring minaret betokened the 
hour of prayer. Neither Mahomet nor Ala were upper- 
most in his thoughts, while the handsome and gracefi:! 
youth went through the ceremonies prescribed to all good 
Musselmans ; and the beautiful object on which he had just 
before gazed, remained the sole goddess of his idvlatry. 
The impatience of the young lover brooked no delay, and 
after an interval of a very few days, his gold softened the 
hearts of the attendants, and his rhetoric won the love of 
his mistress, the silver tones of whose voice sweetly 
on his ears, as she blessed him with her acknowledgment 
of a mutual passion, during an interview to which he was 
admitted, at the window of herapartment, 

The gallant Zaide, though not more than twenty-two 
years of age, was renowned amongst the warriors of his 
nation, as one of their bravest leaders, both by sea and 
land, and was at this time owner of a noble galley that 
was the terror of the maritime world, over which the 
crescent banner moved triumphant. But hedespaired of 
obtaining the hand of his mistress as her father, a 
noble moor of the tribe of the Zegries, had am hereditary 
feud with his family. Yet still he was beloved, and when 
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determined to go forth with his upon the seas, and 
eclipse all his former deeds fn The greatness of his 
achievements; and thus render himself worthy of the 
noble maiden, for whom alone he now lived. 

With the first sparkle of dawn, his warlike instruments 
resounded ; and at the well-known signal his gallant crew 
crowded on board, and loosed from the enormous yards 
the flowing white lateen sails, which filled in the breeze, 
and bore the symmetric vessel along the shores of Spain. 

At the end of a week they were on their return, bring- 
ing with them a large Christian war-ship, whose lofty 
masts bore the standard of the prophet above that of the 
vanquished Cross; while a crowd of captives were seen 
on the deck in Christian garments. Three captive mer- 
chant vessels followed, loaded with the spoils of the 
ransacked Gothic towns; and the noble galley of Zaide 
was conspicuous above all, with numberless streamers, 
pennants, and flags of all colours, flying from every part 
of the rigging, while the chief himself stood on the high 
poop; erect in glowing exultation, at the prospect of 
again beholding the lady of his love, and presenting her 
with some young Christian slaves to wait on her. 

At a signal given, the sails were lowered, and the ves- 
sels anchored in the port of Almeria, under the walls of 
the town, the whole of whose population, young and old, 
rashéd down to the beach to behold their victorious hero, 
Seeing a number of ladies of the first rank assembled 
close to the water’s edge, the young chief sent his skiff, 
with one of his principal officers, to invite them on board. 
They complied with his request, to the gratification of 
their own wishes; and, beyond his hopes, Zaida, the 
lovely Zaida, was amongst them, attended by her father. 

The deck was quickly covered:with an awning formed 
of the Christian banners, and beneath it, a feast was 
spread for the entertainment of his visitors, to whom the 

enerous Zaide made various presents, in the most gal- 
ant manner; but all noticed that the gifts presented to 
the lovely Zaida were the mostwaluable, consisting of the 
richest Christian jewels and»garments, accompanied by 
two boys who bore them, ‘and a lovely girl of twelve 
years o , to serve her as a handmaiden. While all 
were ighted with their entertainment, Zaide stole 
behind the seat of Zaida, and whispered the words of 
affection in her ear, to which the lovely Moor replied in 
winning accents, and their mutual love hardly knew 
bounds ; so that the father of Zaida at length noticed it, 
and immediately after retired with his daughter, who 
replied to the mournful look of Zaide with one of encou- 
ragement, 

As soon as the garment of night overspread the hea- 
vens, Zaide wrapped himself in his caapellar, and mount- 
ing his fiery barb, pursued the road which led to the 
residence of his lovely mistress, For two hours he reined 
up his impatient steed beneath the well-known window ; 
but still “me not. In another hour the bars were 
carefully unclosed, and the form of his mistress appeared. 
Reining his horse close to the grating, he commanded 
him to stand, and the steed obeyed his well-known voice. 
Lightly, then, he leaped up with his feet on the saddle, 
and gaining the level of the window, the lips of his beau- 
tiful Zaida were for the first time pressed to his, through 
the interstices of the obdurate grating. For awhile they 
spoke not, entranced in delight, and Zaide first broke si- 
lence. How is this, sweet Zaida, you have been 
weeping ; wherefore is it??—‘ Alas, Zaide, she replied, 
* my father ts our affection, and to-morrow we are 
to set out for the city of Granada ; and I shall never see 
you more.’ Saying this, she oe a mee of — <r 
overjoyed to see the strong tion she bore him, replied, 
< Te uate all eee Zaida? Let it not afflict you, dearest, 
for I will be in Granada as soon as you; and from this 





moment I will abandon the sea, give up mygalley, and my 
unconquered flag, to be ever a& your side.’—‘ Dear 
Zaide,’ answered the maiden, smiling through her tears, 
‘ this is indeed a strong pret of your affection; and if 
my love can reward you for it, never shall you have reason 
for regret.’ They then parted, after interchanging vows 


of eternal constancy. 
{To be continued.} 





ROBERT LE DIABLE—MASANITELLO. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sirx,—Having seen Robert, and read the various com- 
mentaries on him, I anxiously looked for yours ; and this 
morning has satisfied me, that with all its splendid mount- 
ing and other advantages, such as it. has been the lot of 
few operas to possess, Holbert will not turn our 
whatever lie may have done with the Parisians. I had 
long suspected this production was greatly overrated, 
from the version we had at Drury and Covent-Garden, 
where, although justice might not have been done to it in 
the detail of the instrumentation; yet the true Prome: 
thean spark, the airs, if there were any, could not have eva- 
porated, even if it was brought here by memory, as 
—they being the first to make an indelible impression, if 
possessed of any character at all. The true test of fine 
music is to strip it of the adventitious colouring of ‘the 
score ; and if it still continue to touch the heart, ‘it may 
safely be pronounced good: but will his bear this test ? 
()f the five acts, how little the memorydelighitedly lingers 
on, as an increase to our treasure of musical ideas, st 
up for after moments! Masaniello, with all its faults and 
inaccuracies, is worth a thousand Robert le Diables; and 
why was it not spoilt at our theatre, but because there. is 
a meaning in its varied passages, which, strip.or load it-as 
you will, you cannot obscure. Auber has notthe cor- 
rectness or mechanical know} of Meyerbeer, but he 
is infinitely a greater genius, if the latter can be called of 
that class at all. I have great hopes of the author of 
Masaniello; that unique composition teems with fresh 
and lovely melody, expressive of the text he undertook 
to illuminate. How it thrills to one’s heart! It is a pity 
he is a Frenchman, as I fear their natural fondness for 
Terpsichore may spoil him, by making him become frivo- 
lous, from a natural wish to please his own countrymen. 
But that he possesses the requisites to produce something 
great, the first dozen bars of his overture to. that lovely 
ae aga ange A _ one not préjudiced against 

rench music. I cannot help again repeating, it is a pity 
heisnot anative of Italy: few chines ‘of keoddeby times 
have penetrated my heart so much as the searching airs 
in the Masaniello. 
Yours most truly, 


Thursday. W. Cc. X. 
BEAUTY. 





Is like that Iris seen from Earth, 

Whose colours vanish at their birth ; 
Or like those meteors seen at night, 

Departing as they come ; 

Or like the flower touched by blight, 

That withers at its bloom. 





VIRTUE. 
A cream of hope where woes surround, 
A star upon a clouded sky, 
A rose upon a desert ground, 
A tear within a siuner’s eye ; 
Ev’n.so,—where Frailty’s smiles entice, 
Stands virtue in a world of vice. 
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THEATRICALS: 


Tue author of the new farce called the Boarders (Mr 
Richard Ryan) has fully availed himself of the license 
allowed in that: species of drama, and not confined him- 
self to limits within sight of the probable. We have first 
a gentleman, Mr Ferdinand (Brinda!) seriously 
scolding his servant for not finding out*some plan by 
which he, the master, may get access to the residence of 
a young: lady whom he tad: wae near London Bridge, and 
who had won his heart while he gallantly restored to her 
her veil which the wind had rudely blown off. The ser- 
vant points out a cousin of his master as the man to 
accomplish his object; the cousin, Peregrine Plotwell 
(Farren) enters, and undertakes the adventure in full 
confidence in his own dexterity. Meantime we are intro- 
duced into the house of Mr and Mrs Pendlebury (Strick- 
land and Mrs Tayleure) who dispute about the expense 
of housekeeping, and end by deciding on taking a boarder: 
he is for a lady, she for a gentleman, and prevails. The 
bill is put up, and presently Plotwell comes in, tells Mre 
Pendlebury that he has been in 143 lodgings within some 
short time, all of which have dissatisfied him; utters 
a variety of impertinences, such as asking if her husband 
is a monster; and on hearing the latter knock, says he 
shall not allow him to make that noise, but shal! insist on 
his ringing the area bell. Afr Pendlebury comes in, and 
is accosted in a similar style. Terms, however, are agreed 
on, and the husband and wife decide on getting a month’s 
payment in advance. The wife accordingly makes up a 
story about their being short of money, upon which P/ot- 
tells them that they are in luck to-day, for there is 
some for them yonder. The wife goes to the place 
pointed outy and finds 12/. 10s.;. which she takes to be 
the very liberal sum which Plotwetl has put there for his 
month’s board, It is, in fact, money which ‘had been left 
with their daughter in the morning, by Mrs Tidmarsh, in 
payment of a quarter’s rent. While all this is going on, 
Frampton enters, on pretence of speaking to his cousin ; 
the latter unce usly invites him to dinner, much 
to the chagrin of Mr and Mrs Pendlebury. Presently the 
sighing swain is surprised on his knees before the daughter, 
by said Mr and Mrs Pendlebury, and is ordered out of 
the house. Plotwell insists that he shall stay to dinner, 
and directs the landlady to get something extra, and to 
see after the cooking. Mrs P. is indignant at all this 
rudeness, on which Plotwell says he'll see to the dinner 
himself, and forthwith goes into the kitchen, puts on an 
apron, spits a fowl, sets the chimneyron fire, and the 
whole house in consternation, by his extravagant proceed - 
i The finale is brought about by the entrance of 
rs Tidmarsh, who, it appears, has received some legacy, 
we which eae is oe to the half. The Pendle. 
wrys, on finding Frampton has got some money, consent 
to his becoming their son-in-law, and the piece Teale. 

We have entered more into the than we intended, 
but it may enable our readers to judge better of its merits. 
There is not much incident, plenty of bustle, some 
humour, and a vein of animal spirits. The effect on the 
audience was remarkable: some were looking grave, but 
more bursting with laughter; indeed, those who were in 
the secret of the jokes had a happy time of it, and often 
seemed to anticipate their coming, and laugh before- 
hand,—a judicious practice, of which we recommend the 
imitation on similar occasions, as a scheme for obviating 


the possible miscarriage of the author. The applause at. 





the minority, spoke the sense of the house... For our- 
selves, we are not disposed to quarrel with the maxim of 
Laugh when you can,and hold that physically and. mo- 
rally there is much sense in it. yebie te ne hovieosh 

A young lady of the name of Holl made her first ap- 
pearance as Margaretta in No Song No Supper. _ Having 
an engagement elsewhere, we did not see her till the close 
of the first act. Our impression from,the second act is, that 
Miss Holl is a pretty girl, a pretty singer, and, already, 
acts pretty well. es 

The acting was good throughout, but Farern was the 
life of the whole; wherever there was an opportunity (and 
there were several) of giving effect to a humourous ex- 
travagance, he made the most of it;: the description of the 
lodging houses was a fertile instance. 


New Srranp. 
A petite comedy by Mr Bernard, entitled, Wooing a 
Widow, or Love under a Lamp-Post, was ptoduced at this 
theatre last night, and met with a very good reception, 
The plot is ingenious, and not without originality. 

Daniel Dowgate, Esq. (Williams) a wealthy drysalter 
and bachelor, at the age of 55, finds his heart assaulted 
pa Cupid, seated on the forehead of Mrs Bloomly 
(Mrs Waylett) the young and sprightly widow of his late 
partner. ‘ Young’ in Love’s school, . and ‘ sore afraid ” 
that disappointment may be the fate of a direct proposal, 
he has recourse to stratagem; he writes a letter, mo- 
destly setting forth his pretensions, person, and fortune, 
and stating that he shall wait under a lamp-post near the 
lady’s window, in hopes that a favourable signal may sanc- 
tion his addrésses. The old gentleman has his corps de 
reserve of comfort, in being executor to the late Ai 
Bloomly, whose will bears that in case Mrs Bloomly shi 
marry without his (Déwgate’s) consent, her fortune shall 
go to him. Now Dowgate’s hopes are in danger from 
two quarters, neither of which’ he suspects: the widow 
sighs after a first love, a man of merit, mind, and musta- 
chios, and his nephew Arthur Melborn (Forrester) a 
young man more fond of the Regent’s Park and it nurs- 
series made or its nu -maids (the distinction is im- 
portant) than the counting house in Bread street, has 
detected something of the scheme of his uncle, “and 
resolved to turn it to his own account. John (Mitchell) 
Dowgate’s servant, laughs in his sleeve at his master’s 
folly, and becomes a party against him. The widow’s 
window is forced open, the letter thrown in, read, and 
believing it to come from her former lover, is answered 
favourably. John enters to enquire in the ordinary way, 
on his master’s part, after her health; she writes on: he 
sees what she is about, and without much ado tells her 
who it it from: she is surprised, -but he persuades her, 
nevertheless, to let him have the letter, promising to ma- 
nage the adventure to her liking. The course of true 
love in this instance runs smooth; Arthur gets into the 
window, and is received on his former “footing by the 
widow ; the old gentleman also essays the sane lofty 
attempt, but gets no more thanan arm in. We next ha 
John delivering the letter to his master, and construing its 
flattering expressions in his favour; Dowgate, credu- 
lous, goes to the lady, and prefers his suit; “she (her. 
lover within a rs to countenance it, but 
suggests that it will look better, if she is left to make 
a free choice. The old man yields; but Arthur, who 
overhears all this cordiality, and is ndt.a little jealous 
about it, utters something aloud. The widow tells him 
who it is, and invents a tale, to the effect that his nephew 
has an old attachment which he has broken'off, and that 
the forsaken lady has become blind with: grief. -Froitt' 


this point the end may be seen: we must proceed the 


nearest way to it. The oe Rog is the uncle ; 
he destroys the” will and obliges: his nephew to sign a 
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marry the discarded lady ; the widow retires 
and re-enters disguised as that injured ; John as- 
sumes a dress resembling that of the widow; Dowgate is 
deceived on all sides, and when too late discovers that he 
lvas been made the dupe of everybody. He, however, after 
2 little uttered chagrin, regains his temper, end confesses 
his folly in running after a young widow. 

There isa good deal of liveliness in this piece; and 
ma in real life it would not be commendable to resort 
to all the expedients which are here ad , in a farce, 
when represented, we know them to be so much make-be- 
lieve, and therefore innocently smile; feeling besides our 
justification in the fact, that on the greater stage of the 
world, where unsuitable unions are attempted, they will 
be frustrated by some way, and that something may be 
done to lessen their number, by displaying in fiction what 
will be the probable issues of the same follies when en- 
acted in reality. go & abs 2 i 

The acting was very spirited ; aylett sang 
lightfully the air of Norah Creina. 





Mr anv Mrs Frrzwitiiam’s Concert.—On looking in 
at Willis’s last night, we were pleased to see a numerous 
and fashionable company, assembled to partake of a mis- 
cellaneous feast of sounds, vocal and instrumental. We 

ted that we were too late to hear the two young 

ins, whose performances on the horn we had h 

were admirable. We had however the pleasure, in com- 
mon with all present, to hear Mr Distin himself pla 
* The Soldier Tira’ in fine style, on the trumpet, well 
accompanied by a gentleman on the violin, and the elder 
Déstin on the horn, Master Viotti Collins was there, 
and gained great applause by his violin performances A 
la Paganini., 

Mr. Sanester.—' A Constant Visitor at the Grecian 
Saloon,’ in reply to a letter inserted in the Tatler a few 
Numbers back, by the author of a piece under the above 
name, says, ‘ that all the performers (particularly the 
one alluded to) did more than ample justice to their parts, 
and were, as it is theatrically termed, letter perfect. Had 
the author listened to a suggestion made to him, and given 
the character usually termed a walking gentleman to 
another person, the part would have been successful.’ 








TORRLJOS AND HIS WIDOW. 


—— 


Toraisos, where art thou? In an Andalusian grave, 

With a pulseless and a pallid brow, thou brother of the brave ! 

To the last thy voice was heard, like a tone from freedom’s lyre, 

Aad ae warrior-spirit gave the word for the death-denouncing 

re. 

And thy dauntless eye looked round on those content to die, 

Since they shared with thee the sainted ground, thy blood would 
sanctify. 

But who may tell the pang that shook thy martyr’d mind, 

That deep in death devotion sprang to her thou’st left behind ? 

That mourning widow'd one that cheer'd and shar’d thy lot, 

That gloried when the field was won, and sooth’d thee when 
"twas not. 

’Tis hers to live and weep o’er all her buried pride, 

And wish that she were laid to sleep by her patriot warrior's side. 

"Tis hers to think o’er all that.thy bosom wreck'd and wrung, 

And feel as if thy funeral pall above her path was hung. 

O the deep deep shadow there, no sunshine may remove ; 

’Tis-only in the death damp tomb she’ il cease to bas A r 


MISCELLANITES. 


Dramaticus writes that, ‘ perceiving in the bill of the 
Haymarket Theatre, that a New Way to Pay Old Debts 
was to be performed on Wednesday, he naturally ed, 
Miss Smithson being engaged there, that she would play 
her original character of Margaret, and actually took a 
box-place in consequence. To his astonishment and 
disappointment, he afterwards found that the character 
was to be played by Mrs Ashton, while Miss Smithson 
was to play in the second piece.—He thinks this bad 
management, and requires explanation. 





LONG CREDIT. 
A gentleman telling a boy at a crossing, that he would 
give him something as he came back, the latter answered, 
“It is astonishing the credit I give in that way.’ 


AN ODD REMARK. 
Two faces alike, neither of which would excite laughter 


seen alone, brought together, will excite it by their resem- 
blance.— Pascal. ~+ F 


ON THE EXPRESSION, ‘ KILLING TIME.’ 
TIME SPEAKS. 


(From Voltaire.) 
Tuerr’s scarce a point wherein mankind agree, 
So well as in their boast of killing me. 
I boast of nothing ; but, when I’ve a mind, 











I think I can be even with mankind, E. 
———_-____ 
This Day, 
THE HALFPENNY MAGAZINE 
No. 7, 


Conducted by the Editor of the Tatler. 
Quarter Day, an Essay. 
Social Melodies, No.1. By M, L. G. 
Reminiscences-— Edgworth— Battles of Marengo and Friedland—Duke 
of Marlborough— Addison —W esley—Magna Charta—Machiavel. 
Scraps from Fuller. 
Miscellanies.—Repression dangerous—A narrow Come-off—Pleasure 
a Cheat. 
The Wanderer’s Return. By C. H. 
Sagacity of Dogs. 
Published at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges treet, Govent garden. 
N.B. The whole of the contents of this Number (eight octavo pages) 
is original, except about one page. 





inert oe PALE BRANDY, 
wenty three years old, 72s, per dozen, in French bottles, or single 
bottles, 6s. cack, bottle included, ner be had at the Sample Room of the 
NEW GRAY’S INN WINE and SPIRIT ESTABLISHMENT, 23 High 
Holborn, The connoisseur of brandies of the highest class, and those 
iow roy A who require pare brandy for medical par, are respectfully 
avited to make trial of this article, which (exce lebe fu private stocks) 
may be presumed to be unrivalled in London, arded to any part of 
England on a remittance, the full amount of which, with every ex 
of carriage, &c., will be returned, should it not prove one of the finest 
articles ever possess in this country, 

G. HENEKEY, New Gray’s-inn Establishment, 23 High Holborn 
corner of Gray’s-inn-gate, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
Glances at several New Books next week, as well as some Notices 
of Fine Arts and Music. 


A press of temporary engagements has prevented us from answer- 
ing various Correspondents, of whom we should be sorry to 








be thought unmindful. 
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